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BULLETIN OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 



GETTY COLLECTION OF 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 



M' 



ISS ALICE GETTY of Chicago 
and Paris has recently presented 
to the Art Institute her collection 
of 110 musical instruments, which has 
been on exhibition as a loan collection 
here for some years. 

Cabinets of this character have been 
placed on public view only fifty years. 

The eighteenth century was a great 
age of instrument making; but it col- 
lected instruments only for use. When 
the French Revolution found itself obli- 
ged to recast what it could not destroy 
of the heritage of old France, it laid out 
a comprehensive plan of state education 
and patronage, much of which was al- 
lowed to maintain its existence only on 
paper. It was a law of Thermidor 16, 
year III (1795), that provided for the 
endowment of the Conservatory of Paris, 
which it created, with a "collection of 
foreign and antique instruments, and of 
those in present use, whose perfection 
qualifies them to serve as models." 
The second Empire was able to realize 
this project no sooner than November, 
1864, when the Conservatoire museum 
was inaugurated. Undertakings of this 
order demand personal initiatives rather 
than ministerial programs. The Belgian 
government acquired 72 varied instru- 
ments collected by Fetis, twelve years 
later. A scholarly rajah's present of the 
98 principal instruments used in India to 
King Leopold, soon after, permitted the 
formation of a public museum by the re- 
union of both cabinets, and its first cura- 
tor enlarged its stock to 600 specimens in 
four years of additions. 



England, Germany and America have 
assembled equally important galleries of 
old and modern musical apparatus. New 
York has a finely classified collection of 
this character at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The manufacture of certain obso- 
lete instruments has even been revived by 
intelligent builders for museum and con- 
cert uses. Stuttgart relinquished Joh. Se- 
bastian' s own clavichord to Leipzig a year 
or so back, only when a local firm had 
surpassed this model with a playable re- 
plica. It will belong to our own city's 
growing galaxy of musicians and of music 
schools to develop and exploit the tech- 
nical aspects of the fine assemblage of 
obsolete and outlandish tonal contrivances 
in Miss Getty's collection. 

The oriental scholarship of a pundita 
like Miss Getty spreads a strong anthro- 
pological and eastern color through her 
showcases, notwithstanding her entire 
sympathy with European developments 
in the production of tone-producers and 
the curiosities of the art. 

Our full page engraving shows the 
new arrangement of one showcase. Two 
finely decorated vinas with resonance 
gourds occupy its crest. Seven wire 
strings and a fretted finger-board assign 
this instrument to the mandora family, 
although it has been miscalled the Indian 
lyre. Vina players employ a chromatic 
scale of twenty-two empirical third-tones. 
Some rustic region, probably of North 
India, produced a weathered antique 
tambouri with grotesque relief carvings, to 
the right lower down; while the beauti- 
ful harp of another engraving (page 44), 
whose shape recalls the harps of dynastic 
Egypt, belonged to King Theebaw' s sister. 

A. E. 
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